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Fatalist,  Skeptic,  Atheist 
or  Christian  .  .  . 

By 

Leonora  W.  Wood 


Fatalist  .  .  .  Skeptic 


Today,  as  never  before,  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  dom- 
inant in  the  minds  of  posterity  for  whom  he  did  so  much.  The 
problems  and  heartaches  of  the  dark  days  through  which  we  are 
passing  are  essentially  those  of  1862.  The  consequent  need  of  a 
publication  which  treats  of  the  religious  background  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  as  does  Mrs.  Wood's  fine  critical  study,  is  almost 
painfully  apparent. 

The  fact  that  Lincoln  was  not  a  communicant  of  any  church, 
and  that  during  his  early  manhood  he  held  to  singular  views  in 
regard  to  church  membership,  together  with  allegations  of  his 
early  biographers,  Herndon,  Lamon,  and  others,  that  he  was  a 
fatalist,  a  skeptic,  and  an  infidel,  has  given  rise  to  much  conjecture 
in  the  public  mind,  and  many  have  been  led  to  believe  that  he 
came  to  his  death  without  accepting  Christ  as  his  personal  Saviour, 
or  without  belief  in  the  Bible  as  God's  revealed  Word. 

Yet.  the  most  important  details  in  regard  to  Lincoln's  spiritual 
awakening  and  development  have  been  buried  beneath  voluminous 
writings,  or  hidden  behind  a  wall  of  sectarianism;  and  the  richest 
depository  of  his  religious  history,  during  the  most  important  years 
of  his  life,  the  years  of  his  presidency,  have  remained  unexplored 
except  by  a  few  churchmen,  and  is  not  widely  known  today,  seventy- 
seven  years  after  his  death. 

On  New  York  Avenue,  H  and  Thirteenth  Streets,  stands  the 
historic  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  the  first  Protestani 
Church  to  be  established  in  the  National  Capital  at  Washington. 
Here,  at  eleven  o'clock  each  Sabbath  morning,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
each  Sabbath  evening,  the  chimes  begin  to  ring,  and  the  congrega- 
tion stands  in  silent  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  and  in  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Here  Mr.  Lincoln  attended  church 
from  March,  1861,  until  his  assassination,  four  years  later. 
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From  the  records  of  this  church,  and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Phineas 
D.  Gurley,  beloved  war-time  pastor  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, Mrs.  Wood  has  brought  to  light  many  unquestionable  proofs 
of  the  deep  spirituality  of  the  President.  Such  significant  statements 
as  those  made  by  Dr.  Gurley  in  the  funeral  sermon,  which  he  de- 
livered over  the  dead  body  of  the  martyred  President,  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House,  have  been  conveniently  left  undiscussed 
by  biographers  who  have  labored  to  prove  that  Mr.  Lincoln  died 
an  unbeliever.  Dr.  Gurley 's  heart  was  too  full  of  grief  to  indulge 
in  meaningless  words  of  flattery.  His  sermon,  from  which  Mrs. 
Wood  quotes  at  length,  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  sincere 
Christian  faith  of  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Lida  B.  Earhart  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  many  years  a 
teacher  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  a  distinguished  author 
of  textbooks  and  historical  writings,  has  written  the  foreword  to 
Mrs.  Wood's  book.  Dr.  Earhart  says: 

"Mrs.  Wood  has  searched  out  the  evidence  which 
reveals  Abraham  Lincoln's  final  religious  convictions. 
She  has  so  presented  her  findings  that  they  speak  for 
themselves.  What  they  tell  us  is  that  the  burdened, 
troubled  spirit  reached  at  last  the  simple  essential 
faith  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  faith  in  an  over-ruling  Providence,  in  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

"There  are  many  who  will  rejoice  to  learn  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  found  this  guidance,  inspiration  and 
comfort.  Perhaps  there  are  many  who,  in  the  present 
world  agony,  may  be  helped  by  this  paper  to  seek  the 
same  spiritual  basis  in  order  to  give  meaning  to  life,  to 
chart  their  course  and  develop  a  broad  compassion. 
Mav  it  be  so!" 
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Significant  paragraphs  found  in  Leonora  W.  Wood's 
book,  Abraham  Lincoln:  Fatalist,  Skeptic,  Atheist,  or 
Christian: 

Strange  paradox!  Strangest  perhaps,  in  the  para- 
doxical life  of  this  great  man,  that  he  whose  religious 
life  has  been  so  severely  attacked  and  universally  ques- 
tioned, should  exemplify  the  Christ-like  spirit  to  such 
a  degree  that  his  influence  has  permeated  every  part  of 
our  national  life,  and  that  seventy-seven  years  after 
his  death  he  should  be  regarded  by  the  people  of  all 
nations  as  the  greatest  exemplar  of  child-like  faith 
in  God  of  any  of  the  great  men  placed  at  the  head  of 
our  Nation. 

Paradoxical,  too,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  through 
the  Church  and  the  Christian  ministry  that  all  doubt 
regarding  the  religious  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  may 
be  vanquished,  and  that  the  old  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  whose  history  is  contemporane- 
ous with  the  life  of  the  National  Capital,  and  whose 
ministers,  from  its  earliest  years  down  to  the  present 
time,  have  been  of  Scotch  Covenanter  stock,  strict 
adherents  to  the  tenets  of  Calvanism,  and  as  orthodox 
as  John  Knox  himself,  should  become  the  Lincoln 
shrine. 
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To  all  those  who,  through  the 
present  world  chaos  and  suffer- 
ing, are  reaching  out  for  the 
hand  of  God,  this  book  is  af- 
fectionately dedicated. 


Foreword 


From  a  background  of  poverty,  hard  work  and  re- 
stricted opportunities,  Abraham  Lincoln  carried  with  him 
into  manhood  and  into  the  service  of  the  nation  in  its  years 
of  strife  and  agony  several  traits  which  were  invaluable. 
He  had  learned  to  perform  the  necessary  tasks  of  daily  life 
and  to  see  them  through  to  the  end  without  stopping  to 
quibble  as  to  whether  they  were  easy  or  difficult,  pleasant 
or  unpleasant.  The  work  was  to  be  done  and  he  was  to  do 
it.  That  settled  the  matter  for  him.  In  addition  to  being 
industrious,  he  was  honest.  ''Honest  Abe"  he  was  called  and 
he  never  belied  the  title.  To  these  traits  must  be  added 
another,  equally  pronounced,  his  tender-hearted  sympathy. 
He  grew  up  among  the  so-called  common  people,  hence  he 
knew  not  only  their  hardships  and  their  limitations;  he 
knew  also  their  qualities  of  heart.  He  knew  how  they  felt 
for  he  was  one  of  them.  He  never  forgot  this  fact,  and  in 
consequence  he  was  always  humble  of  spirit.  High  office 
did  not  make  him  haughty,  nor  could  the  scornful  treat- 
ment of  those  who  considered  themselves  his  superiors  in 
culture  and  ability  embitter  him.  "Why  should  the  spirit 
of  mortal  be  proud"  was  a  favorite  poem  of  his.  He  bore 
much  for  the  sake  of  his  country.  That  was  supreme  in  his 
mind.  Through  boyhood  and  manhood  there  persisted, 
also  a  saving  sense  of  humor.  It  was  not  always  refined, 
so  we  are  told,  but  that  must  have  been  due  largely  to  the 
period  and  to  the  frontier  environment.  Often  during  his 
official  life  he  made  some  one  see  the  point  by  means  of 
an  anecdote  when  argument  might  have  failed  or  might 
have  roused  bitter  feeling.  Doubtless  strained  feelings  were 
eased  at  times  by  a  laugh  over  some  witty  story.  This  sense 
of  humor  must  have  helped  him  to  bear  up  under  the  dread- 
ful strain  of  the  war  years.  A  hearty  laugh  could  drain  off 
much  tension. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  needed  more  than  perseverance, 


honesty,  tender-heartedness  and  a  sense  of  humor  to  sus- 
tain him  during  the  years  of  responsibility  and  heartache 
of  his  presidency,  when  great  decisions  had  to  be  made, 
right  attitudes  and  policies  maintained,  and  sorrow  and 
disappointment  beyond  measure  endured.  A  religious  phil- 
osophy which  would  give  meaning  to  life,  and  which  could 
guide  and  sustain  him  and  give  him  comfort  was  necessary. 
Such  a  philosophy  seems  to  have  developed  and  matured 
in  Lincoln,  the  President.  It  was  not  marked  in  his  early 
years,  so  his  biographers  tell  us.  It  may  be  that  the  ser- 
mons of  those  years  dealt  more  with  argumentation  and 
denunciation  than  with  the  simple  beliefs  which  satisfy 
the  souls  of  people  and  provide  them  with  a  basis  for  moral 
decisions.  Lincoln  would  not  be  attracted  by  such  themes 
as  foreordination,  justification  and  damnation. 

Mrs.  Wood  has  searched  out  the  evidence  which  re- 
veals Abraham  Lincoln's  final  religious  convictions.  She 
has  so  presented  her  findings  that  they  speak  for  them- 
selves. What  they  tell  us  is  that  the  burdened,  troubled 
spirit  reached  at  last  the  simple  essential  faith  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, — faith  in  an 
over-ruling  Providence,  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  in 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

There  are  many  who  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  found  this  guidance,  inspiration  and  comfort.  Per- 
haps there  are  many  who,  in  the  present  world  agony,  may 
be  helped  by  this  paper  to  seek  the  same  spiritual  basis  in 
order  to  give  meaning  to  life,  to  chart  their  course  and  to 
develop  a  broad  compassion.  May  it  be  so! 

Lida  B.  Earhart 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  10,  1941 
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The  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington, 
D.  C,  As  It  Appeared  Shortly  After  Lincoln's  Time 


Dr.  Phineas  D.  Gurley,  Minister 


— Courtesy  National   Geographic   Society 

The  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 

As  It  Appears  Today 

Dr.  Peter  Marshall,  Dr.  Albert  Evans,  Ministers 


The  bells  and  tower  were  the  gift  of  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  in  memory  of  his  father,  who,  when  Presi- 
dent, worshipped  in  this  church. 


Abraham  Lincoln:  Fatalist,  Skeptic, 
Atheist,  or  Christian 


"A  Christ  in  Miniature" — Tolstoi. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  natural,  necessary,  and  inevitable 
doomed  infidel,  and  it  is  all  folly  for  any  man  to  say  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  Christian" — William  H.  Herndon, 
Law  Partner,  and  Chief  Biographer  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"I  speak  what  I  know,  and  testify  what  I  have  often 
heard  him  say,  when  I  affirm  that  guidance  and  mercy 
were  the  props  on  which  he  habitually  leaned;  that  they 
were  the  best  hope  that  he  had  for  himself,  and  for  his 
country.  Such  was  his  sublime  and  holy  faith;  and  it  was 
an  anchor  to  his  soul;  both  sure  and  steadfast.  It  made 
him  firm  and  strong.  It  emboldened  him  in  the  path  of 
duty;  however  rugged  and  perilous  it  might  be.  It  made 
him  valiant  for  the  right,  for  the  cause  of  God  and  hu- 
manity."— Rev.  Phineas  D.  Gurley,  D.  D.,  War-time  Pastor 
of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Intimate  Friend  and  Spiritual  Adviser  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  religious 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  one  hesitates  to  suggest  that 
anything  has  been  left  unsaid,  or  any  source  from  which 
light  could  be  thrown  on  the  subject  left  unexplored.  The 
fact  that  he  was  not  a  communicant  of  any  church,  and 
that  during  his  early  manhood  he  held  to  singular  views 
in  regard  to  church  membership,  together  with  allegations 
of  his  earliest  biographers  Herndon,  Lamon,  and  others, 
that  he  was  a  fatalist,  a  skeptic,  and  an  infidel,  has  given 
rise  to  much  conjecture  in  the  public  mind,  and  many  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  he  came  to  his  death  without  ac- 
cepting Christ  as  his  personal  Saviour,  or  without  belief 
in  the  Bible  as  God's  revealed  Word. 

Yet,  paradoxical  and  presumptous  as  it  may  seem, 
some  of  the  most  important  details  in  regard  to  his  spirit- 
ual awakening  and  development  have  been  buried  beneath 
voluminous  writings,  or  hidden  behind  a  wall  of  sectarian- 
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ism;  and  the  richest  depository  of  his  religious  history, 
during  the  most  important  years  of  his  life,  the  years  of 
his  presidency,  has  remained  unexplored  except  by  a  few 
churchmen,  and  is  not  widely  known  today,  seventy-seven 
years  after  his  death.  While  it  is  not  essential  to  the  fate 
of  Christianity  that  the  truth  regarding  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Christian  faith,  or  religious  views,  be  made  known,  it  is 
of  supreme  importance  that  this  man,  "Who  belongs  to 
the  ages,"  and  who  wields  an  ever-increasing  influence 
over  the  rich  and  poor,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the 
great  and  lowly,  of  our  nation  and  the  nations  of  the  world, 
be  known  for  what  he  was.  It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  since 
the  strongest  attacks  against  his  faith  have  been  founded 
on  purported  statements  which  he  made  during  his  youth 
and  early  manhood,  questioning  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
the  church,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
that  it  should  be  through  the  records  of  the  church  and  the 
testimony  of  the  Christian  ministry,  that  doubt  be  dis- 
sipated, shadows  removed,  and  questions  answered  regard- 
ing the  religious  life  and  triumphant  faith  of  the  President 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

On  New  York  Avenue,  H  and  Thirteenth  Streets, 
stands  the  historic  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  first  Protestant  Church  to  be  established  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  at  Washington.  Here,  at  eleven  o'clock  each 
Sabbath  morning,  and  at  eight  o'clock  each  Sabbath  even- 
ing, the  chimes  begin  to  ring,  and  the  congregation  stands 
in  silent  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  and  in  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  a  Sabbath  morning  in  March,  1861,  Lincoln  at- 
tended this  church  for  the  first  time.  Immediately  upon 
coming  to  Washington  he  sought  the  advice  of  Edward 
Bates,  his  Attorney  General,  regarding  the  choice  of  a  suit- 
able church  home  for  him  and  his  family.  "I  wish  to  find 
a  church,"  said  he,  "whose  clergyman  does  not  preach 
politics." 

The  President  was  probably  thinking  of  the  twenty 
ministers  of  Springfield  who  were  against  him  in  his  cam- 
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paign  for  the  Presidency.  (Twenty  out  of  the  twenty-three 
ministers  of  Springfield  had  opposed  him  because  of  his 
skeptic,  atheistic  belief).  Though  greatly  amazed  and  dis- 
tressed he  had  interpreted  the  situation  as  a  matter  of  mis- 
understanding, and  in  this,  as  in  greater  contests  which 
he  later  waged,  there  was  no  trace  of  resentment  or  bitter- 
ness against  his  opponents.  In  his  farewell  address  to  more 
than  a  thousand  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  assembled  at 
the  Western  Railroad  station  in  Springfield,  to  bid  him 
God-speed,  he  had  said: 

Without  the  assistance  of  the  Divine  Being  I  cannot 
succeed.  With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in 
Him  who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with  you,  and  be 
everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will 
yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope  in 
your  prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affec- 
tionate farewell. 

It  was  for  their  prayers  that  he  had  pleaded.  The  bur- 
dens of  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  were  weighing 
heavily  upon  him.  The  nation  at  which  he  now  stood  at  the 
helm  was  even  then  "A  house  divided  against  itself."  It 
was  divine  guidance  and  wisdom,  spiritual  strength  and 
understanding,  not  political  aid  that  he  was  seeking 
through  the  church. 

Dr.  Phineas  D.  Gurley,  a  minister  of  deep  spirituality, 
dignity  and  tact,  was  chosen.  A  deacon  of  the  church,  later 
recalling  the  President's  choice,  wrote:  "I  remember  tak- 
ing the  plat  of  the  church  over  to  the  White  House  for  in- 
spection. Mrs.  Lincoln  looked  it  over  and  selected  the  pew, 
which  strangely  enough,  happened  to  be  the  one  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  just  vacated.  The  annual  rental  of  the  pew 
at  the  time  was  fifty  dollars  a  year."  That  same  pew  was 
occupied  by  the  Lincolns,  by  John  Hay,  private  secretary 
to  the  President,  and  by  members  of  the  cabinet,  who  often 
accompanied  him,  from  March,  1861,  until  the  President's 
assassination,  four  years  later.  (The  two  pages  in  the  record 
book  of  the  trustees  of  the  church  bearing  the  record  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  pew  rents  show  that  payments  were  made 
promptly  each  year.) 
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Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Lincoln's  church  affiliations  had 
caused  the  average  American  no  great  concern.  Through 
his  campaign  speeches  and  public  messages,  he  had  given 
the  general  impression  that  he  was  a  diligent  student  of 
God's  Word,  and  an  earnest  seeker  after  righteousness  and 
truth.  He  had  certainly  made  no  definite  statements  re- 
garding his  religious  creed,  or  church  preference,  if  such 
he  had.  Gradually,  however,  his  regular  attendance  upon 
the  services  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
began  to  attract  attention,  and  numerous  comments  were 
made  through  the  press.  A  San  Francisco  paper  published 
an  item  saying  that  he  had  once  been  a  Catholic,  and  that 
he  and  his  family  had  been  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  year  1852,  at  La  Salle,  Illinois,  by  Rev. 
Father  Raho.  (This  statement  was  published  by  Leslie's 
Weekly,  under  date  of  October  3,  1863.)  He  was  at  heart 
a  Quaker,  believed  some;  others  had  been  informed  that  he 
was  a  Universalist;  he  was  also  claimed  by  the  Spiritualists, 
the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Unitarians.  In  Springfield  he 
had  attended  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  it  was  believed 
by  some  of  his  old  associates  there  that  he  was  only  "playing 
a  sharp  game"  upon  the  Christians.  They  thought  that  he 
had  been  given  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  immense 
power  of  the  churches,  that  he  knew  his  success  as  a  poli- 
tician depended  in  large  measure  upon  the  support  of  the 
church  people,  and  that  'he  must  not  appear  an  enemy 
within  their  gates.' 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  pastor  and  members  of  the  New 
York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  however,  to  question 
the  President's  sincerity,  or  to  impute  to  him  ulterior  mo- 
tives. His  attendance  naturally  attracted  large  crowds  of 
people;  but  every  effort  was  made  to  shield  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  family  from  the  annoyances  and  discomforts  of 
the  idle  curious. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  usually  drove  to 
church,  accompanied  by  a  guard,  frequently  by  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  Wrote  the  guard,  Cook,  "They  always  ar- 
rived punctually,  and  never  delayed  Dr.  Gurley's  opening 
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of  the  services.  A  stone  tablet  they  passed  on  the  first  floor 
read,  'The  Second  Presbyterian  Congregation  Church  of 
the  City  of  Washington/  listing  the  names  of  eight  Trus- 
tees, with  the  Masonic  item:  This  Corner  Stone  Was  Laid 
the  29th.  Day  of  July  Anno  Domini  1820  by  the  Worship- 
ful Grand  Master  of  the  District  of  Columbia— A.  M.  5820.' 
Ascending  to  the  second  floor,  the  President  and  his  wife 
would  walk  down  the  center  aisle,  and  on  the  right  take 
the  eighth  pew  from  the  pulpit.  Out  of  respect  for  the  great 
office  he  occupied,  those  in  the  church  when  the  President 
arrived  would  rise  from  their  seats  and  remain  standing 
until  he  was  seated.  The  same  formality  was  omitted  at 
the  close  of  the  services,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  would 
slowly  walk  along  surrounded  by  others." 


Minister's  Study,  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  Where  Lincoln  Came  To 
Attend  Mid-Week  Prayer  Services,  Now  "The  Lin- 
coln Chapel." 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  church  there  is  a  small  room 
adjoining  the  main  lecture  room,  which  was  used  by  Dr. 
Gurley  for  his  study.  Here  Mr.  Lincoln  often  came,  with 
a  group  of  secret  service  men  to  attend  the  mid-week 
prayer  service.  The  door  leading  into  the  lecture  room  was 
left  slightly  ajar,  and  as  he  listened  to  the  fervent  supplica- 
tions of  the  minister  and  elders,  often  hearing  them  uphold 
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him  before  the  throne  of  Grace,  his  burdens  somehow 
seemed  lighter,  and  the  end  of  the  war  nearer  at  hand.  One 
evening  two  of  the  young  men  of  the  church,  curious  to 
know  who  the  strangers  were  that  slipped  so  hurriedly 
out  of  the  side  door  at  the  close  of  the  service,  traced  them 
by  their  footprints  in  the  fresh  snow  to  the  White  House. 
When  they  discovered  who  the  visitors  were  and  made  it 
known  to  Dr.  Gurley,  he  asked  them  not  to  speak  of  the 
matter  to  anyone.  "The  President,"  he  said,  "is  extremely 
anxious  to  avoid  publicity."  It  was  not  until  after  Lincoln's 
death  that  the  congregation  was  told  that  the  minister's 
study  had  for  many  months  been  the  President's  prayer 
room. 

The  room  where  Lincoln  prayed  is  now  The  Lincoln 
Chapel.  It  is  a  favorite  meeting  place  for  Bible  study  and 
prayer,  a  treasure  house  of  rich  memories  for  the  older 
members  of  the  congregation,  and  a  patriotic  and  religious 
shrine  to  the  hundreds  of  visitors  who  attend  the  services 
of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  said  truthfully,  that  President 
Lincoln's  attendance  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  his  intimate  friendship  with  Dr.  Gurley 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  spiritual  development.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  stirring 
in  his  heart,  even  as  a  boy,  during  those  days  when  he  was 
a  pupil  in  the  backwoods  school  of  Indiana,  and  wrote  on 
the  top  of  the  title  page  of  his  arithmetic,  (  a  dozen  or  more 
sheets  of  foolscap  paper  sewed  together  with  a  twine  string, 
on  which  he  put  down  the  sums  and  examples  he  was 
studying)  "Abe  Lincoln,  his  hand  and  pen,  he  will  be  good, 
but  God  knows  when."  The  unseen  hand  of  an  all-wise 
God  was  carefully  tending  and  nourishing  his  poverty- 
stricken  soul,  and  hungry  mind,  gently  fanning,  all  the 
while,  that  divine  spark,  which  one  day  was  to  burst  forth 
into  a  brilliant,  illuminating  flame. 

Lincoln's  biographers  are  agreed,  however,  that  up  to 
the  time  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  he 
was  still  unsettled  in  his  own  mind  regarding  his  individ- 
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ual  relation  to  God,  his  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  only  Saviour  of  men,  and  his  personal  de- 
pendence upon  Divine  strength,  power  and  wisdom.  Up 
to  this  time  he  had  been  self-sufficient.  Every  circumstance, 
and  condition  of  his  life  had  schooled  him  in  self-reliance. 
To  overcome  what  would  have  been  insuperable  obstacles 
to  most  men,  had  become  a  part  of  his  very  nature.  The 
tremendous  responsibility  resting  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  even  in  ordinary  times,  is  enough  to 
sound  the  depths  of  any  man's  soul,  and  to  bring  a  keen 
realization  of  his  own  weakness  and  insufficiency.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  election  to  the  Presidency,  at  a  time  of  un- 
precedented crisis,  brought  him  face  to  face  with  himself, 
with  the  needs  of  his  fellow  men,  and  with  God.  It  marked 
the  beginning  of  his  real  spiritual  awakening.  "I  am  sure," 
he  said  to  the  young  newspaper  correspondent,  Noah 
Brooks,  "that  if  I  don't  go  away  from  here  a  wiser  man,  I 
shall  go  away  a  better  man,  for  having  learned  here  what 
a  very  poor  sort  of  man  I  am." 

Realizing  how  little  competent  he  was  for  the  duties 
of  Chief  Magistrate,  and  the  fast-rising  national  crisis,  he 
reached  out  for  God,  the  all-wise,  un-erring  Guide.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  found,  as  did  Job,  the  First-Citizen  of  Uz, 
many  centuries  before,  that  the  spirit  of  God  was  nearer 
than  he  had  thought,  descending  to  commune  with  his 
spirit,  and  to  lead  him  to  make  a  full  surrender  of  his  will. 
Henceforth  the  President  was  a  changed  man.  His  spirit- 
ual eyes  were  opened,  and  though  he  did  not  use  the  same 
words,  the  thought  and  spirit  underlying  many  of  his  utter- 
ances were  unmistakably  akin  to  Job's,  when  at  last  he 
had  triumphed  over  his  sore  afflictions,  and  his  faith  was 
firmly  fixed  in  God,  exulted: 

I  know  that  Thou  canst  do  every  thing,  and  that  no 
thought  can  be  withholden  from  Thee. 

I  have  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear;  but 
now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee. 

Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes. 

(Job  42:2,  5,  6.) 
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It  was  the  predominating  note  in  numerous  addresses 
which  he  made  during  the  eleven  days'  journey  from 
Springfield  to  Washington  for  inauguration.  His  personal 
humility  and  piety  drew  various  comments,  and  were  tar- 
gets for  stinging  comments  from  the  swarms  of  news- 
writers,  and  cartoonists  along  the  way.  In  the  Assembly 
Hall  at  Albany,  New  York,  he  said: 

It  is  with  feelings  of  great  diffidence,  and  I  may  say, 
with  feelings  of  awe,  perhaps  greater  than  I  have  recently 
experienced,  that  I  meet  you  here  in  this  place.  The  his- 
tory of  this  great  State,  the  renown  of  those  great  men 
who  have  stood  here,  and  have  spoken  here,  and  have 
been  heard  here,  all  crowd  around  my  fancy,  and  incline 
me  from  any  attempt  to  address  you  ...  It  is  true  that, 
while  I  hold  myself,  without  mock  modesty,  the  hum- 
blest of  all  individuals  that  have  ever  been  elevated  to 
the  presidency,  I  have  a  more  difficult  task  to  perform 
than  any  one  of  them.  When  the  time  comes  I  will  speak, 
as  well  as  I  am  able,  for  the  good  both  of  the  North  and 
of  the  South,  for  the  good  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
for  all  sections  of  the  country.  In  the  meantime  if  we  have 
patience,  if  we  restrain  ourselves,  if  we  allow  ourselves 
not  to  run  off  in  a  passion,  I  still  have  confidence  that  the 
Almighty,  the  Maker  of  the  universe,  will,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  great  and  intelligent  people,  bring 
us  through  this  as  He  has  through  all  other  difficulties  of 
our  Country. 

The  following  morning  he  was  received  in  New  York 
City  Hall,  by  Mayor  Fernando  Wood,  aldermen  and  writers 
for  the  press.  Wood,  the  cold,  calculating  materialist,  with 
his  Chesterfieldian  manners,  and  self-appraised  arrogance, 
personified  the  seething  undercurrent  of  political  intrigue 
and  unrest  that  was  widespread  throughout  the  country. 
Only  a  few  weeks  before  he  had  wanted  to  secede  from  the 
United  States,  and  establish  a  Free  City,  the  Independent 
City  of  New  York,  with  himself  as  Chief  Executive.  "Per- 
mit me  to  say,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  said  the  Mayor,  "that  this  city 
has  never  offered  hospitality  to  a  man  clothed  with  more 
exalted  powers  of  destiny,  under  graver  responsibilities 
than  those  which  circumstances  have  devolved  upon  you." 
He  continued  with  a  recital  of  the  sore  afflictions  of  New 
York,  "with  all  her  material  interests  paralyzed,"  and  her 
"commercial  greatness  endangered,"  and  closed  with  these 
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words:  "To  you  we  look  for  restoration  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  States,  only  to  be  accomplished  by  peaceful 
and  conciliatory  means,  aided  by  the  wisdom  of  Almighty 
God." 

The  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  Lincoln  to  see  how 
he,  the  inexperienced  executive,  the  untried  statesman, 
would  undertake  to  solve  the  perplexing  problems  of  state, 
how  he  would  meet  the  grave  exigencies  that  threatened 
to  disrupt  every  part  of  the  national  life.  "Yet,"  declared 
his  two  secretaries,  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "he  was  the  coolest 
man  in  the  United  States,  with  a  penetrating  mind  aware 
of  its  directions  at  all  moments."  For,  said  he,  "Encom- 
passed by  vast  difficulties  as  I  am,  nothing  shall  be  wanting 
on  my  part,  if  sustained  by  God  and  the  American  people." 
Again  he  said,  "I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  true  to  the  work. 
For  the  ability  to  perform  it  I  must  trust  to  that  Supreme 
Being  who  has  never  forsaken  this  favored  land  .  .  .  With- 
out that  assistance  I  shall  surely  fail;  with  it,  I  cannot  fail." 

The  whole  Nation  was,  as  it  were,  holding  its  breath, 
waiting  for  his  first  inaugural  address.  No  other  address 
of  an  American  President,  before  or  since  Lincoln,  has  ever 
been  so  eagerly  anticipated,  so  widely  read,  or  so  carefully 
analyzed.  It  was,  according  to  many  honored  citizens  of  the 
day,  "The  greatest  speech  of  the  age."  It  was  severely  at- 
tacked by  others,  who  shrieked  of  despotism  and  branded 
it  a  declaration  of  war.  Said  the  New  York  Tribune,  "To 
twenty  millions  of  people,  it  will  carry  the  tidings,  good  or 
not,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
still  in  existence,  with  a  Man  at  the  head  of  it."  The  Boston 
Transcript  observed  that  not  one  fawning  expression  could 
be  found  in  it.  The  Baltimore  Sun  noted  that,  "It  assumes 
despotic  authority,  and  intimates  the  design  to  exercise 
that  authority  to  any  extent  of  war  and  bloodshed.  If  it 
means  what  it  says,  it  is  the  knell  and  requiem  of  the  Union, 
and  the  death  of  hope." 

The  light  and  revelation  of  time  reveals  that  he  dealt 
honestly,  frankly,  and  clear-headedly,  with  the  perilous 
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situation  of  the  Government  at  that  time,  and  sincerely 
sought  to  appeal  to  the  justice  and  judgment  of  the  people: 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  justice  of  the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal 
hope  in  the  world?  In  our  present  differences  is  either 
party  without  faith  of  being  in  the  right?  If  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  Nations,  with  His  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be 
on  the  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that 
truth  and  that  justice  will  surely  prevail  by  the  judgment 
of  the  great  tribunal  of  the  American  people. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and 
not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issues  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  government  will  not  assail  you.  You  have  no  oath 
registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  government,  while  I 
shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  "preserve,  protect  and 
defend  it." 

He  paused.  Those  standing  near  him  noted  the  pallor 
of  his  face,  and  the  nervous  twitching  of  his  muscles.  He 
said: 

I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affections.  The 
mystic  cords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield, 
and  patriot  grave,  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone, 
all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the 
Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  as  they  will  be,  by 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

Just  before  voicing  these  benevolent,  kindly  words  he 
had  said: 

Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  re- 
liance on  Him  who  hath  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored 
land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust  in  the  best  way  all  our 
present  difficulty. 

Surely  these  cannot  be  the  words  of  a  wily  politician. 
They  characterize,  we  believe,  the  conscious  awakening 
of  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Henceforth  he  is  an  hum- 
ble servant  of  the  living  God — the  man  of  the  hour,  answer- 
ing the  call  of  destiny.  It  was  at  this  point,  says  Lamon,  "he 
submitted  humbly  to  a  power  which  he  could  neither  com- 
prehend or  resist."  It  was  not  dumb,  dogmatic  submission 
to  the  fixed  decrees  of  the  inevitable;  not  the  hard,  horrible, 
doom  of  the  fatalist,  as  Lamon  and  Herndon  would  have 
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us  believe;  but  the  calm  certainty  of  a  firm  believer  in 
Divine  Sovereignty.  It  was  the  deep  conviction,  and  firm 
faith  of  one  who  has  come  to  the  full  realization  that  men 
and  nations  are  under  the  guidance  of  the  Supreme  Ruler, 
moving  ultimately  toward  the  end  which  is,  "According  to 
the  purpose  of  Him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  coun- 
sel of  His  own  will — "  (Ephesians  1:2).  This  belief  in  the 
sovereign  will  of  God,  which  may  have  had  its  beginning 
in  a  kind  of  moral  fatalism,  became  one  of  the  chief  corner- 
stones of  Lincoln's  faith.  It  put  steel  into  his  character, 
firmness  into  his  decisions;  and  was  to  him  a  never-failing 
source  of  courage  and  strength. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  presidency,  Lincoln  and 
Dr.  Gurley  became  intimate  friends.  The  President  greatly 
admired  this  stalwart,  fearless,  ambassador  of  God.  He 
found,  too,  that  his  mentality  matched  his  spirituality,  that 
there  was  no  bias  to  his  character.  He  sought  the  minister's 
counsel  upon  many  matters,  and  it  is  said  that  only  on  one 
question  did  the  President  and  the  minister  violently  dis- 
agree. Dr.  Gurley  regarded  the  theater  as  "a  school  of  vice 
and  corruption,  the  illuminated  and  decorated  gateway 
through  which  thousands  were  constantly  passing  into  the 
embrace  of  gaiety  and  folly,  intemperance  and  lewdness, 
infamy  and  vice. — It  was  the  last  place  to  which  a  good 
man  should  go."  He  thought  it  a  fearful  and  dangerous 
thing  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  attend  the 
theater.  Lincoln  could  see  no  wrong  in  it.  He  was  con- 
cerned that  Dr.  Gurley  and  other  friends,  should  feel  so 
deeply  grieved  because  he  resorted  to  such  places  for 
amusement.  He  said: 

It  rests  me.  I  love  to  be  alone,  and  yet  to  be  with  the 
people.  I  want  to  get  this  burden  off  to  change  the  current 
of  my  thoughts.  A  hearty  laugh  relieves  me,  and  I  seem 
better  able  to  bear  my  cross. 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  this  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  theater  lessened  Dr.  Gurley's 
esteem  for  the  President.  Numerous  records  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  considered  Lincoln  a  great 
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and  good  man.  The  minister  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church  became  known  as  Lincoln's  pastor,  and 
church  groups  desiring  personal  interviews  with  the  Presi- 
dent found  their  quickest  and  surest  access  through  Dr. 
Gurley.  Carl  Sandburg,  in  his  matchless  biography  of  Lin- 
coln, records  such  an  interview: 

The  press  in  October  of  '63  reported  a  call  paid  Lin- 
coln by  members  of  the  Baltimore  (old  school)  Presby- 
terian Synod.  Lincoln's  pastor,  the  Reverend  Phineas  D. 
Gurley,  introduced  the  Moderator,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Septimus  Tustin,  who  said  the  Synod  wished  as  a  body 
to  pay  their  respects,  and  that  each  member  belonged  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  each  was  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  President's  reply  had  overtones  not  to  be 
gathered  on  one  reading.  It  was  an  avowal  of  religious 
faith,  an  implied  wish  that  all  religious  organizations  and 
their  memberships  could  be  united  for  the  war,  and  a 
direct  wish  that  he  himself  could  be  a  more  devout  man 
than  he  was.  Plainly  it  was  no  perfunctory  address.  The 
Associated  Press  report  of  it  read: 

"I  can  only  say  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  that  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the 
respect,  given  in  every  variety  of  form  in 
which  it  can  be  given,  from  the  religious 
bodies  of  the  country.  I  saw,  upon  taking  my 
position  here,  that  I  was  going  to  have  an 
Administration,  if  an  Administration  at  all, 
of  extraordinary  difficulty.  It  was,  without  ex- 
ception, a  time  of  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
this  country  ever  saw.  I  was  early  brought  to 
a  living  reflection  that  nothing  in  my  power, 
whatever,  in  others  to  rely  upon,  would  suc- 
ceed without  the  direct  assistance  of  the 
Almighty — but  all  must  fail. 

"I  have  often  wished  that  I  was  a  more 
devout  man  than  I  am.  Nevertheless,  amid  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  my  Administration, 
when  I  could  see  no  other  resort,  I  could  place 
my  whole  reliance  in  God,  knowing  that  all 
would  go  well,  and  that  He  would  decide  for 
the  right. 

"I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of 
the  religious  bodies  which  you  represent,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Common  Father,  for  this 
expression  of  your  respect,  I  cannot  say  more. 

According  to  the  Cincinnati  Gazette: 

"The  President  seemed  to  be  deeply 
moved,  when  he  said:  'I  have  often  wished 
that  I  was  a  more  devout  man  than  I  am,' 
to  which  sentence  he  gave  a  very  tremulous 
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utterance.  Dr.  Gurley  came  forward:  'Mr. 
President,  these  are  members  of  the  Synod, 
and  if  you  have  time  they  would  like  to  shake 
your  hand.'  The  President:  'Certainly,  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  shake  hands  with  all  of 
them.'  The  members  of  the  synod  then  came 
forward,  personally  paid  their  respects  to  the 
President,  and  retired  heartfully  gratified 
with  the  interview." 

(Abraham    Lincoln.    The    War    Years — 
Carl  Sandburg— Vol.  3,  p.  370). 

Before  making  appointments  of  chaplains  for  Army 
and  Navy  posts,  it  is  said,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  often  consulted 
Dr.  Gurley.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  there  is  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Gurley  to  the  President,  found  among  the  Barrett 
collection,  that  students  of  the  religious  life  of  Lincoln  will 
find  significant  and  inspiring: 

Washington,   Aug.   9,   1862 

His  Excellency, 

Abraham  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  U.  States; — 

Dear   Sir: 

I  take  pleasure  in  commending 
to  your  kindness  and  confidence  my  excellent  neighbor 
and  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Meek  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Mr.  Meek  is  a  man  of  unblemished  moral  charac- 
ter and  true  Christian  consistency.  I  believe  he  is  truly 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Saviour  and  well  qualified  to 
give  sound  and  faithful  religious  instruction  to  those  who 
need  it.  He  has  a  zeal  for  Christ  and  for  the  salvation  of 
men  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
I  would,  therefore,  rejoice  to  see  him  appointed  to  a  Hos- 
pital Chaplaincy — a  position  for  which  his  gifts  and 
graces  peculiarly  qualify  him.  Can  you  not,  Mr.  President, 
give  him  an  appointment  for  the  new  hospitals  on  Arsenal 
Square  or  somewhere  else  in  the  District? 

Yours  truly, 

P.  D.  Gurley. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  placed  in  a  peculiar  and  delicate 
position  in  regard  to  the  anti-war  scruples  of  the  Quakers. 
Himself  of  pioneer  Quaker  ancestry,  he  had  profound  re- 
spect for  their  religion,  and  deep  sympathy  for  their  prin- 
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ciples  of  peace.  To  the  Quakers  of  Rhode  Island,  in  answer 
to  their  communication,  he  wrote: 

Engaged  as  I  am,  in  a  great  war,  I  fear  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  world  to  understand  how  fully  I  appreciate 
the  principles  of  peace  inculcated  in  this  letter  and  every- 
where by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Another  significant  letter  of  the  President,  and  one  in 
which  he  expresses  himself  freely  regarding  the  religious 
aspects  of  the  war,  and  makes  clear,  unmistakable  declara- 
tion of  his  faith  in  God,  was  written  to  Mrs.  Gurney,  wife 
of  the  venerable  English  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
in  the  autumn  of  1864: 

My  Esteemed  Friend:  I  have  not  forgotten — probably 
never  shall  forget — the  very  impressive  occasion  when 
yourself  and  friends  visited  me  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon, 
two  years  ago;  nor  has  your  kind  letter,  written  nearly 
a  year  later,  ever  been  forgotten.  In  all,  it  has  been  your 
purpose  to  strengthen  my  reliance  on  God.  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  the  good  Christian  people  of  the  country  for  their 
constant  prayers  and  consolations,  and  to  no  one  of  them 
more  than  to  yourself.  The  purposes  of  the  Almighty  are 
perfect,  and  must  prevail,  though  we  weak  mortals  may 
fail  to  accurately  perceive  them  in  advance.  We  hoped 
for  a  happy  termination  of  this  terrible  war  long  before 
this;  but  God  knows  best,  and  has  ruled  otherwise.  We 
shall  yet  acknowledge  His  wisdom,  and  our  error  therein. 
Meanwhile  we  must  work  earnestly  in  the  best  lights  He 
gives  us,  trusting  that  so  working  still  conducts  to  the 
great  ends  He  ordains.  Surely  He  intends  some  great  good 
to  follow  this  mighty  convulsion,  which  no  mortal  could 
make,  and  no  mortal  could  stay.  Your  people,  the  Friends, 
have  had,  and  are  having,  a  very  great  trial.  On  principle 
and  faith,  opposed  to  both  war  and  oppression,  they  can 
only  practically  oppose  oppression  by  war.  In  this  hard 
dilemma,  some  have  chosen  one  horn  and  some  the  other. 
For  those  appealing  to  me  on  conscientious  grounds,  I 
have  done,  and  shall  do,  the  best  I  could  and  can,  in  my 
conscience,  under  my  oath  to  the  law.  That  you  believe 
this  I  doubt  not,  and  believing  it  I  shall  still  receive  for 
our  country  and  for  myself  your  earnest  prayers  to  our 
Father  in  heaven. 

Your    sincere    friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 

As  time  wore  on  and  the  awful  responsibility  resting 
upon  him  became  increasingly  heavy,  he  turned  more  and 
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more  to  Bible  reading  and  prayer.  Beside  him,  on  his  desk, 
was  a  small  Bible,  with  red  plush  covers  and  gilt-edged 
leaves — the  Book  on  which  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  office. 
There  was  also  a  copy  of  Cruden's  Concordance  which  he 
found  most  helpful  in  his  Bible  study.  The  Bible,  together 
with  another  Lincoln  family  Bible,  was  placed,  in  1928,  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  by  Mrs.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln.  In 
Lincoln's  Bible  were  two  white  ribbon  markers  which,  it 
is  believed,  had  been  placed  at  passages  to  which  he  fre- 
quently referred,  because  it  is  certain  that  they  were  most 
appropriate  to  the  times  and  strain  under  which  he  was 
laboring.  One  marker  had  been  placed  at  the  thirty-first 
Chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  This  particular  passage  is  noted: 
"Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage,  fear  not,  nor  be  afraid 
of  them;  for  the  Lord  thy  God,  He  it  is  that  doth  go  with 
thee;  He  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee."  (Deut.  31:6) 
The  other  was  placed  at  the  fourth  Chapter  of  Hosea,  and 
attention  is  called  to  these  words:  "Hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  ye  children  of  Israel;  for  the  Lord  hath  a  controversy 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  because  there  is  no  truth, 
no  mercy,  nor  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land — Therefore 
shall  the  land  mourn,  and  everyone  that  dwelleth  therein 
shall  languish,  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  with  the 
fowls  of  heaven;  yea,  the  fishes  of  the  sea  also  shall  be 
taken  away."  (Hosea  4:1,  3) 

Much  of  the  same  thought  is  found  in  a  proclamation 
issued  by  the  President,  on  March  30,  1863,  appointing  a 
national  day  of  prayer  and  fasting.  This  remarkable  docu- 
ment deserves  more  than  a  casual  reading.  It  is  as  timely 
for  1942  as  it  was  for  1863.  If  the  statements  made  and  the 
sentiments  here  expressed  were  President  Lincoln's,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were,  we  need  look 
no  further  for  his  religious  creed.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  creed 
that  would  stand  the  test  of  the  most  orthodox  critics  of 
Lincoln's  day  or  of  ours. 
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PROCLAMATION  APPOINTING  A  NATIONAL 
FAST  DAY,  MARCH  30,   1863 

By  The  President  Of  The  United  States  Of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  devoutly 
recognizing  the  supreme  authority  and  just  government 
of  Almighty  God  in  all  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations,  has 
by  a  resolution  requested  the  President  to  designate  and 
set  apart  a  day  for  national  prayer  and  humiliation: 

And  whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
men  to  own  their  dependence  upon  the  overruling  power 
of  God;  to  confess  their  sins  and  transgressions  in  humble 
sorrow,  yet  with  assured  hope  that  genuine  repentance 
will  lead  to  mercy  and  pardon;  and  to  recognize  the  sub- 
lime truth,  announced  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  proven 
by  all  history,  that  those  nations  only  are  blessed  whose 
God  is  the  Lord: 

And  insomuch  as  we  know  that  by  His  Divine  Law, 
nations,  like  individuals,  are  subjected  to  punishments  and 
chastisements  in  this  world,  may  we  not  justly  fear  that 
the  awful  calamity  of  civil  war  which  now  desolates  the 
land  may  be  but  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  us  for  our 
presumptuous  sins,  to  the  needful  end  of  our  national  re- 
formation as  a  whole  people?  We  have  been  the  recipients 
of  the  choicest  bounties  of  Heaven.  We  have  been  pre- 
served, these  many  years,  in  peace  and  prosperity.  We 
have  grown  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  power  as  no  other 
nation  has  ever  grown;  but  we  have  forgotten  God.  We 
have  forgotten  the  gracious  hand  which  preserved  us  in 
peace,  and  multiplied  and  enriched  and  strengthened  us; 
and  we  have  vainly  imagined,  in  the  deceitfulness  of  our 
hearts,  that  all  these  blessings  were  produced  by  some 
superior  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  own.  Intoxicated  with 
unbroken  success,  we  have  become  too  self-sufficient  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  redeeming  and  preserving  grace,  too 
proud  to  pray  to  the  God  that  made  us: 

It  behooves  us,  then,  to  humble  ourselves  before  the 
offended  Power,  to  confess  our  national  sins,  and  to  pray 
for  clemency  and  forgiveness. 

Now,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  the  request,  and 
fully  concurring  in  the  views  of  the  Senate.  I  do  by  this 
proclamation  designate  and  set  apart  Thursday  the  30th. 
day  of  April,  1863,  as  a  day  of  national  humiliation,  fast- 
ing and  prayer.  And  I  do  hereby  request  all  the  people  to 
abstain  on  that  day  from  their  ordinary  secular  pursuits, 
and  to  unite  at  their  several  places  of  public  worship  and 
their  respective  homes  in  keeping  the  day  holy  to  the 
Lord,  and  devoted  to  the  humble  discharge  of  the  religious 
duties  proper  to  that  solemn  occasion.  All  this  being  done 
in  sincerity  and  truth,  let  us  then  rest  humbly  in  the  hope 
authorized  by  the  divine  teachings,  that  the  united  cry  of 
the  nation  will  be  heard  on  high,  and  answered  with  bless- 
ings no  less  than  the  pardon  of  our  national  sins,  and  the 
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restoration  of  our  now  divided  and  suffering  country  to 
its  former  happy  condition  of  unity  and  peace. 

In  witness  thereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  thirtieth  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  the  eighty-seventh. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President: 
William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  the  State. 

As  the  burdens  of  his  office  became  increasingly 
heavy,  as  the  political  situation  grew  darker,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  after  three  years  of  suffering  and  blood- 
shed, seemed  no  nearer  at  hand,  general  gloom  and  depres- 
sion enveloped  the  President.  He  turned  more  and  more 
to  Dr.  Gurley  and  the  church.  On  nights,  when  in  agony 
of  spirit,  he  found  it  impossible  to  sleep,  he  would  often 
send  his  servant  for  the  minister,  and  the  two  would  walk 
up  and  down  the  south  portico  of  the  White  House,  talking 
and  praying  together  until  dawn. 

We  are  told  by  John  Hay,  who  perhaps  was  more  in- 
timately associated  with  the  President  than  any  other  man, 
that  between  1861  and  his  second  inauguration,  March  4, 
1865,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  undergone  a  complete  change  in 
body  and  in  spirit. 

He  bore  the  sorrows  of  the  nation  in  his  own  heart; 
he  suffered  deeply,  not  only  from  disappointments,  from 
treachery,  from  hope  deferred,  from  the  open  assaults 
of  enemies,  and  from  the  sincere  anger  of  discontented 
friends,  but  also  from  the  world-wide  distress  and  afflic- 
tion which  flowed  from  the  great  conflict  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  which  he  could  not  evade — his  eyes  grew 
veiled  from  constant  meditation  on  momentous  subjects. 
He  aged  rapidly. 

The  old  Lincoln,  self-willed  and  self-sufficient,  was 
gone;  and  it  was  a  new  man,  with  a  quickened  sense  of  his 
own  weakness  and  of  God's  greatness,  wisdom  and  justice 
who  declared:  "I  have  been  driven  many  times  to  my 
knees  by  the  overwhelming  conviction  that  I  had  nowhere 
else  to  go;  my  own  wisdom  and  that  all  around  me  seemed 
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insufficient  for  the  day."  The  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  heart  of  the  man  is  unmistakably  voiced  in  both 
his  public  and  private  utterances.  It  shines  forth  in  daz- 
zling clearness  in  his  second  inaugural,  of  which  the  Lon- 
don Times  said:  "It  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  the 
sort  ever  pronounced  by  a  President  of  the  United  States 
from  the  first  day  until  now.  It's  Alpha  and  Omega  is  Al- 
mighty God,  the  God  of  Justice  and  the  Father  of  mercies, 
who  is  working  out  the  purpose  of  His  love." 

It  was  not  in  words  only,  but  also  in  his  daily  life,  in 
his  self-abnegation,  his  humility,  his  deep  humanity  and 
in  his  dealing  with  the  problems  of  individuals  and  of  the 
nation,  that  his  spiritual  convictions  were  manifest — 
sometimes  to  the  consternation  of  military  officers  and 
governmental  officials  as  was  the  case  with  the  amazing 
order  which  he  issued  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
on  November  16,  1864: 

The  President,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  desires  and  enjoins  the  orderly  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  by  the  officers  and  men  in  the  military  and  naval 
services.  The  importance  for  men  and  beasts  of  the  pre- 
scribed weekly  rest,  the  sacred  rights  of  Christian  people, 
and  a  due  regard  for  the  Divine  Will,  demand  that  Sunday 
labor  in  the  Army  and  Navy  be  reduced  to  the  measure 
of  strict  necessity.  The  discipline  and  character  of  the 
national  forces  should  not  suffer,  nor  the  cause  they  de- 
fend be  imperiled  by  the  profanation  of  the  day  or  name 
of  the  Most  High.  At  this  time  of  public  distress  (adopting 
the  words  of  Washington  in  1776)  men  may  find  enough 
to  do  in  the  service  of  their  God  and  their  country,  with- 
out abandoning  themselves  to  vice  and  immorality.  The 
first  General  Order  issued  by  the  Father  of  His  Country 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  indicated  the  spirit 
in  which  our  institutions  were  founded  and  should  ever 
be  defended.  "The  General  hopes  and  trusts  that  every 
officer  and  man  will  endeavor  to  live  and  act  as  becomes 
a  Christian  soldier,  defending  the  dearest  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  Country." 

Mr.  Lincoln  tried  consistently  to  impress  upon  both 
officers  and  men  of  the  Army  and  Navy  that  it  was  God  to 
whom  they  must  look  for  victory,  and  that  if  they  were  to 
seek  His  guidance  they  must  keep  His  laws.  The  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  he  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  binding 
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of  those  laws.  His  orders  were  that  all  military  engage- 
ments, so  far  as  possible,  be  suspended  on  the  Sabbath  Day 
and  that  the  day  be  spent  in  rest,  in  quiet  meditation  and 
in  attendance  upon  Divine  worship.  So  strong  were  his 
convictions  on  this  question  that  he  was  accused,  by  those 
who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  his  Sabbatarian  feelings, 
of  being  superstitious.  In  this  connection  General  McDowell 
used  to  enjoy  telling  of  a  quiet  rebuke  which  the  President 
gave  him:  The  President  had  ordered  a  movement  which 
required  dispatch,  and  in  his  anxiety  rode  out  to  McDow- 
ell's headquarters  to  inquire  how  soon  he  could  start.  "On 
Monday  morning,"  said  McDowell,  "or  by  pushing  things, 
perhaps  Sunday  afternoon."  A  shadow  passed  over  Lin- 
coln's face,  and  after  a  moment's  thought  he  said,  "Mc- 
Dowell, get  a  good  ready  and  start  Monday."  (From 
Herman  Hauft  MS.  Memoirs) 

It  was  through  Lincoln's  intervention  that  the  New 
York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  escaped  being  turned 
into  a  military  hospital.  Fighting  was  heavy  near  Wash- 
ington, and  many  public  buildings  had  been  confiscated 
for  hospitals.  One  Saturday  night  great  piles  of  lumber 
were  dumped  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  church.  Sun- 
day morning  Dr.  Gurley  made  the  announcement  from  the 
pulpit  that  this  would  be  the  last  Sunday  service;  by  order 
of  the  military  authorities  of  Washington,  the  pews  were 
to  be  turned  into  cots.  As  soon  as  the  minister  had  finished 
the  announcement,  Lincoln  rose  slowly  from  his  pew  and 
declared:  "That  order  was  issued  without  my  authority.  I 
rescind  it.  We  need  this  church  to  keep  the  stars  shining 
in  their  skies." 

Members  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  knew  that  Dr.  Gurley  and  the  President  held  long 
and  frequent  conversations  on  religious  matters.  Knowing 
the  zeal  of  their  minister  they  were  sure  that  he  had  spoken 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  about  making  a  public  profession  of  his 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  uniting  with  the  church.  Wisely, 
however,  Dr.  Gurley  kept  his  counsel  and  never  disclosed 
confidences  with  which  he  was  entrusted. 
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From  time  to  time  it  was  rumored  that  the  date  had 
been  set  when  the  President  was  to  take  the  final  step.  In- 
cidentally, thinking  only  of  preserving  an  interesting  bit 
of  church  history,  some  member  of  the  New  York  Avenue 
Church  left  a  note,  which  may  well  be  treasured  as  history, 
and  as  an  illuminating  incident  which  showed  that  relig- 
ious interest  was  seasoned  with  curiosity,  even  in  1864. 
The  note  is  entitled:  "Mr.  Lincoln  Waits  After  Church, 
1864."  It  reads: 

One  Sunday  morning  at  the  close  of  the  service  Mr. 
Lincoln  waited  in  his  pew  'til  Dr.  Gurley  came  down  the 
aisle  on  his  way  home.  The  two  held  a  short  conversation; 
turning,  walked  out  together. 

The  next  morning,  a  member  of  the  church,  at  whose 
house  Dr.  Gurley  called,  said  to  him,  'Doctor,  did  Mr.  Lin- 
coln wait  for  you  to  speak  of  joining  the  church,  yester- 
day?' 

'No,'  said  Dr.  Gurley,  with  characteristic  reticence, 
'he  did  not' — falling  into  deep  stud}' — 'No,  he  did  not.' 
He  never  told  what  Lincoln  said. 

There  are  some  records  which  show  that  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  took  an  active  interest  in  the  church's 
missionary  enterprises.  One  of  the  deacons  of  the  church 
wrote: 

One  Sunday  morning  there  was  an  extra  collection 
taken.  Some  appeal  had  been  made  from  the  pulpit  for  a 
charity,  and  as  usual  I  handed  the  plate  into  Mr.  Lincoln's 
pew.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  as  was  her  custom,  contributed,  and 
the  President  also  placed  a  small  sum  on  the  plate.  I 
started  to  the  next  pew  in  front  when  a  long  arm  reached 
out  and  drew  me  back,  and  the  President  leaned  over  and 
whispered,  'I  want  to  contribute  more  than  that,  come  to 
the  White  House.'  I  obeyed  the  request,  and  received  a 
check  upon  which  was  written  a  goodly  sum. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  kindly  nature,  and  sympathetic  interest 
in  people,  was  well  known  to  worshippers  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  attend  services  with  him  from  Sabbath  to  Sab- 
bath. It  is  said  that  visitors  to  the  church  often  took  advan- 
tage of  his  generous  disposition  that  they  might  sit  with 
him.  Waiting  purposely  until  the  surrounding  pews  were 
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filled,  they  would  sometimes  push  past  the  ushers,  walk 
down  the  aisle,  and  stand  looking  helplessly  around,  until 
the  President  would  see  them,  and  invite  them  into  his 
pew.  In  this  connection  Mrs.  Wallace  Radcliff,  wife  of  a 
former  pastor  of  the  church,  tells  an  interesting  story,  she 
says: 

One  summer  in  a  distant  hotel,  I  met  an  elderly 
couple  who  related  this  incident  of  their  honeymoon  trip 
to  Washington.  When  Sunday  came,  they  went  early  to 
New  York  Avenue  Church  in  order  to  see  President  Lin- 
coln. The  President  arrived  and  sat  sideways  at  the  door 
of  the  pew  (his  custom,  as  the  narrow  space  between  the 
pews  cramped  his  long  legs).  Just  as  the  services  began, 
down  the  aisle  within  President  Lincoln's  vision  came 
wandering  a  forlorn  looking,  poorly  clad  man,  awkwardly 
seeking  a  seat.  Instantly  out  shot  the  long  arm  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  gathered  him  in  beside  him,  and  they 
heard  him  say,  "Come  right  in  here,  brother,  there's 
plenty  of  room." 

It  is  just  as  impossible  to  trace  Lincoln's  spiritual  de- 
velopment as  it  is  to  trace  the  growth  of  his  political  genius. 
Fifty-two  years  of  God-directed  preparation  had  gone  into 
the  making  of  this  man,  whose  life  was  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  saving  the  Union.  Fifty-two  years  of  preparation 
over  a  rough,  rocky  way,  that  stretched  and  strengthened 
the  sinews  of  his  body,  mind,  and  soul.  At  last,  when  he 
had  been  well  tested  by  the  unalterable  standards  of  God's 
measure  of  a  man,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  greatest 
democracy  of  the  world,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  national 
crisis,  for  four  years  of  sacrificial  service  such  as  no  Presi- 
dent, before  or  since,  has  been  called  upon  to  face. 

On  November  19,  1863,  President  Lincoln  went  to 
Gettysburg,  for  the  dedication  of  the  National  Soldiers' 
Cemetery.  Four  months  before  more  than  fifty  thousand 
young  men — the  flower  of  American  manhood — had  been 
killed  or  wounded  there  in  three  days.  The  battle  had  left 
an  open  wound  in  the  heart  of  the  President. 

The  services  of  the  day  were  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  United  States  House  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Thomas 
H.  Stockton,  who  prayed: 
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O  God,  our  Father,  for  the  sake  of  Thy  Son,  our 
Saviour,  inspire  us  with  Thy  spirit,  and  sanctify  us  .  .  . 
By  this  altar  of  sacrifice  and  on  this  field  of  deliverance 
...  on  this  mount  of  salvation  within  the  fiery  and  bloody 
lines  of  these  mutative  rocks,  looking  back  to  the  dark 
days  of  fear  and  trembling,  and  to  the  rapture  of  relief 
that  came  after,  we  multiply  our  thanksgiving,  and  con- 
fess our  obligations  to  renew  and  perfect  our  personal  and 
social  consecration  to  Thy  service  and  glory.  Bless  the 
efforts  to  suppress  this  rebellion  ...  As  the  trees  are  not 
dead,  though  the  foliage  is  gone,  so  our  heroes  are  not 
dead,  though  their  bodies  have  fallen  .  .  .  With  their  per- 
sonality they  are  all  wTith  Thee,  and  the  spirit  of  their 
example  is  here.  It  fills  the  air,  it  fills  our  hearts,  and  long 
as  time  shall  last  it  will  hover  in  these  skies  and  rest  in 
this  landscape. 

There  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  that  vast  assembly 
as  the  chaplain  finished  his  prayer,  and  "The  President," 
wrote  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette  reporter,  "evidently 
united  in  this  adjuration  in  all  the  simplicity  of  his  soul, 
and  the  falling  tear  declared  the  sincerity  of  his  emotions. " 

Edward  Everett  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  He  had 
spent  much  time  preparing  his  address,  which  was  the 
supreme  effort  of  his  life,  and  he  spoke  for  an  hour  and 
fifty-seven  minutes,  closing  with  these  words: 

Down  to  the  latest  period  of  recorded  time,  in  the 
glorious  annals  of  our  common  country  there  will  be  no 
brighter  page  than  that  which  relates  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

Everett  was  a  handsome,  well-poised  man,  and  one  of 
the  country's  gifted  orators.  He  had,  indeed,  delivered  a 
great  speech. 

Ward  Hill  Lamon,  who  had  been  chosen  to  present 
the  President  rose  from  his  place  on  the  platform,  and  an- 
nounced, "The  President  of  the  United  States."  Lincoln 
arose.  His  face  was  drawn  and  haggard,  his  skin  the  color 
of  brown  parchment,  his  cheeks  were  hollow  and  deeply 
furrowed,  his  eyes  encircled  with  deep-dark  shadows,  there 
was  about  him  an  air  of  indescribable  sadness.  He  held  in 
his  hand  two  sheets  of  paper,  at  which  he  glanced.  He 
spoke  for  two  minutes: 
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Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle- 
field of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger 
sense  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we 
cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion,  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  that 
this  nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

The  President  had  finished,  even  before  many  of 
those  gathered  there  fully  realized  that  he  was  making  a 
speech.  What  he  said  is  contained  in  ten  sentences,  in  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  words.  In  his  own  opinion,  and 
according  to  comments  of  numerous  contemporary  press 
writers,  "It  was  a  flat  failure,  and  the  people  were  dis- 
appointed." There  were  a  few,  however,  who  agreed  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune:  "The  Dedicatory  remarks  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  will  live  among  the  annals  of  men." 

Reading  the  reports  of  newswriters,  and  the  com- 
ments of  editors  of  the  leading  journals,  of  both  North 
and  South,  we  of  today  find  convincing  proof  of  the  power 
of  partisan  politics  to  prejudice  the  hearts  of  men,  to  blind 
their  eyes  to  true  worth.  Truth  and  justice  became  cant 
that  day.  A  prophet  stood  before  them  and  uttered  time- 
less words  of  wisdom,  but  their  eyes  were  blind,  their  ears 
were  stopped.  The  Gettysburg  Address  is  a  symphony 
made  up  of  the  rhythmic  heart  throbs  of  men  who  love 
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freedom.  It  too,  "belongs  to  the  ages,"  and  will  continue 
to  live  as  long  as  democracy  holds  aloft  the  torch  of  jus- 
tice and  liberty. 

The  President  retired  more  and  more  within  himself. 
The  newspaper  correspondent  Noah  Brooks  described  him 
in  the  following  manner: 

He  was  a  man  utterly  worn,  weary  and  haggard  from 
emotional  stress  and  over-work.  The  ache  in  his  heart  he 
referred  to  as  "the  tired  spot  that  can't  be  got  at."  Once 
he  quoted  the  Old  Testament  passage,  "His  eye  was  not 
dim,  nor  his  natural  strength  abated."  He  would  dwell  on 
favorite  Old  Testament  books,  the  simple  style  of  Isaiah 
and  the  Psalms  fixed  in  his  memory,  the  wisdom  of  wait- 
ing for  the  development  of  Providence,  and  the  depth  of 
meaning  in  the  little  sentence,  "The  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Sisera."  I  have  seen  him  shed  tears  when 
speaking  of  the  cheerful  sacrifice  of  the  light  and  strength 
of  so  many  homes  throughout  the  land.  His  own  patience 
was  marvelous;  and  never  crushed  at  defeat  or  unduly 
excited  by  success,  his  demeanor  under  both  was  an  exam- 
ple for  all  men. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  April  9,  1865,  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
surrendered  to  Grant.  The  war  was  over.  Peace  had  come. 
Peace  for  which  both  North  and  South  had  fought  and 
prayed  for  four  long  years.  "You  will  take  with  you  the 
satisfaction  that  proceeds  from  the  consciousness  of  duty 
well  performed,  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  a  merciful  God 
will  extend  to  you  His  mercy  and  protection,"  Lee  had 
written  in  his  last  General  Order  to  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  "We  will  go  to  our  knees  and  offer  silent  prayers 
of  thanksgiving,"  Lincoln  had  said  to  those  who  were  with 
him  when  the  news  came  of  Lee's  surrender. 

Lee  had  surrendered  on  terms  which  he  believed 
would  have  a  very  happy  effect  on  the  army:  "That  of- 
ficers and  men  surrendered  should  be  paroled  and  disquali- 
fied from  taking  up  arms  again  until  properly  exchanged, 
and  all  arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies  to  be  delivered  up 
as  captured  property."  With  the  added  instruction  that 
officers  receiving  paroles  were,  "to  let  all  the  men  who 
claimed  to  own  a  horse  or  mule  take  the  animal  home  with 
them  to  work  on  their  little  farms."  Grant  had  also  com- 
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manded  that  there  were  to  be  no  guns  of  salute  fired,  no 
cheers,  or  any  demonstration  of  joy,  over  "a  broken  enemy, 
that  he  hoped  hereafter  would  no  longer  be  an  enemy." 

"Malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all,"  had  been 
the  President's  policy  toward  both  friend  and  foe.  And  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  head  of  the  government  the  brave 
and  vanquished  South  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  be  generously  dealt  with.  "The  things  with 
which  I  deal  are  too  great  for  malice,"  he  had  told  Horace 
Greeley.  To  Mrs.  Lincoln's  bitter  remark  that,  "Jefferson 
Davis  should  be  hanged,"  he  replied  calmly,  "Judge  not 
that  ye  be  not  judged."  "Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged," 
he  had  repeated  again,  as  if  to  himself. 

April  11,  1865,  was  the  night  set  for  Washington's 
formal  celebration  of  the  return  of  peace.  The  breath  of 
spring  was  on  the  air,  new  life  stirred  in  the  softly  swaying 
branches  of  the  trees  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  New 
life  and  new  hope  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Their 
pent  up  feelings  were  let  loose.  The  air  was  rent  with 
shouts  of  mobs,  music  of  bands,  and  noise  of  fireworks. 
Long  before  the  time  set  for  the  President's  promised 
speech,  a  great  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the  White  House. 
Cheers  for  Grant  and  Sherman  and  calls  for  the  President 
added  to  the  din  and  confusion.  Presently  a  light  appeared 
in  a  large  open  window  over  the  main  entrance  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  stepped  to  a  balcony.  The  crowd  saw  him  and  went 
mad.  In  all  his  four  years  as  Chief  Magistrate  he  had  never 
received  such  an  ovation.  His  said,  worn  face  was  lighted 
with  a  smile.  This  was  a  day  for  cheering,  for  applause, 
and  he  waited  patiently  until  there  was  quiet.  Handing 
the  candle  which  he  held  in  his  hand  to  Noah  Brooks,  and 
motioning  him  to  hold  it  so  the  light  would  fall  on  his 
manuscript,  he  began: 

Fellow  Citizens,  we  meet  this  evening  not  in  sorrow, 
but  in  gladness  of  heart.  The  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and 
Richmond,  and  the  surrender  of  the  principal  insurgent 
army,  give  hope  of  a  righteous  peace,  whose  joyous  ex- 
pression cannot  be  restrained.  In  the  midst  of  this,  how- 
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ever,  He  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

A  call  for  national  thanksgiving  is  being  prepared, 
and  will  be  duly  promulgated.  Nor  must  those  whose 
harder  part  give  us  the  cause  of  rejoicing  be  overlooked. 
Their  honors  must  not  be  parceled  out  with  others.  I  my- 
self was  near  the  front,  and  had  the  high  pleasure  of  trans- 
mitting much  of  the  good  news  to  you;  but  no  part  of  the 
honor  for  plan  or  execution  is  mine.  To  General  Grant,  his 
skillful  officers  and  brave  men,  all  belongs.  The  gallant 
navy  stood  ready,  but  was  not  in  reach  to  take  active  part. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  speech  dealt  largely  with 
the  President's  views  concerning  reconstruction.  He  knew 
that  the  road  back  to  normal  conditions  would  be  long  and 
rough.  He  took  this  occasion,  said  his  secretary,  John  Hay, 
to  present  to  the  crowd  gathered  on  the  White  House  lawn, 
and  to  the  country  at  large,  the  shortest  and  clearest  expla- 
nation of  both  his  past  and  future  intentions,  for  the  re- 
building of  the  country,  for  the  full  restoration  of  the 
Union. 

The  applause  and  cheers  of  the  crowd  gave  him  cour- 
age to  hope  that  he  would  have  their  support  for  the  stu- 
pendous task  of  binding  up  the  nation's  wounds,  and  in 
promoting  his  goodwill  policy  for  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  call  for  a  national  thanksgiving  was  never  made. 
Four  days  after  the  President  had  said  that  such  a  call  was 
being  prepared,  the  cruel  hand  of  John  Wilkes  Booth 
plunged  the  nation  into  deepest  sorrow.  Songs  of  thanks- 
giving froze  upon  the  lips  of  the  singers,  and  there  was 
weeping  and  mourning  throughout  the  land.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  warm-hearted  friend  of  man,  was  dead. 

Nearly  seventy-seven  years  have  passed  since  the 
death  of  Lincoln  on  that  fateful  Saturday  morning  of  April 
15,  1865.  John  Hay's  affection  for  the  Great  Emancipator, 
whom  he  called  "the  greatest  man  of  his  time,"  pulses 
through  his  description  of  the  death-bed  scene,  found  in 
an  article  in  The  Century  Magazine  of  January,  1890.  He 
says: 
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His  automatic  moaning,  which  had  continued  through 
the  night,  ceased;  a  look  of  unspeakable  peace  came  upon 
his  worn  features.  At  twenty-two  minutes  after  seven  he 
died.  Stanton  broke  the  silence  by  saying,  "Now  he  belongs 
to  the  ages."  Dr.  Gurley  kneeled  by  the  bedside  and  prayed 
fervently. 

It  was  this  beloved  pastor  and  friend  of  the  martyred 
President  that  delivered  his  funeral  sermon  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House.  Dr.  Gurley's  heart  was  too  full 
of  grief  to  indulge  in  meaningless  words  of  flattery.  What 
he  said  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  courage,  self-sacri- 
fice, and  sincere  Christian  faith  of  Lincoln: 

I  have  said,  that  the  people  confided  in  the  late  la- 
mented President  with  a  full  and  loving  confidence. 
Probably  no  man  since  the  days  of  Washington  was  ever 
so  deeply  and  firmly  imbedded  and  enshrined  in  the  very 
hearts  of  the  people  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  Nor  was  it  a  mis- 
taken confidence  and  love.  He  deserved  it!  deserved  it  well; 
deserved  it  all.  He  merited  it  by  his  character,  by  his 
acts,  and  by  the  whole  tenor  and  tone  and  spirit  of  his 
life.  He  was  simple  and  sincere,  plain  and  honest,  truth- 
ful and  just,  benevolent  and  kind.  His  perceptions  were 
quick  and  clear,  his  judgments  were  calm  and  accurate, 
and  his  purposes  were  good  and  pure  beyond  question. 
Always  and  everywhere  he  aimed  and  endeavored  to  be 
right  and  do  right.  His  integrity  was  thorough,  all-pervad- 
ing, all-controlling,  and  incorruptible.  It  was  the  same  in 
every  place  and  relation,  in  the  consideration  and  control 
of  matters  great  or  small,  the  same  firm  and  steady  prin- 
ciple of  power  and  beauty,  that  shed  a  clear  and  crowning 
lustre  upon  all  his  other  excellences  of  mind  and  heart, 
and  recommended  him  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  the  man, 
who,  in  time  of  unexampled  peril,  when  the  very  life  of 
a  nation  was  at  stake,  should  be  chosen  to  occupy  in  the 
country,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  its  highest  post 
of  power  and  responsibility.  How  wisely  and  well,  how 
purely  and  faithfully,  how  firmly  and  steadily,  how  justly 
and  successfully,  he  did  occupy  that  post,  and  meet  its 
grave  demands,  in  circumstances  of  surpassing  trial  and 
difficulty,  is  known  to  you  all — known  to  the  country  and 
to  the  world — He  comprehended  from  the  first  the  perils 
to  which  treason  had  exposed  the  freest  and  best  govern- 
ment on  the  earth — the  vast  interests  of  liberty  and  hu- 
manity that  were  to  be  saved  or  lost  forever  in  the 
momentousness  of  the  occasion,  saw  his  duty  as  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  a  great  and  imperiled  people,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  do  his  duty,  and  his  whole  duty,  seeking  the  guid- 
ance and  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Him  of  whom  it  is 
written,  "He  giveth  power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  that 
have  no  might  he  increaseth  strength."  Yes,  he  leaned 
upon   His   arm.    He   recognized   and    received   the    truth, 
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that  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's  and  He  is  the  governor 
among  the  nations.  He  remembered  that  God  is  in  history, 
and  he  felt  that  nowhere  had  His  hand  and  His  mercy 
been  so  marvelously  conspicuous  as  in  the  history  of  this 
nation.  He  hoped  and  he  prayed  that  that  same  hand  would 
continue  to  guide  us,  and  that  same  mercy  continue  to 
abound  to  us  in  the  time  of  our  greatest  need.  I  speak 
what  I  know,  and  testify  what  1  have  often  heard  him  say 
when  I  affirm  that  that  guidance  and  mercy  were  the  props 
on  which  he  humbly  and  habitually  leaned;  and  that  they 
were  the  best  hope  he  had  for  himself,  and  for  his  coun- 
try. Hence,  when  he  was  leaving  his  home  in  Illinois,  and 
coming  to  this  city  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Executive  Chair 
of  a  disturbed  and  troubled  nation,  he  said  to  the  old  and 
tried  friends  who  gathered  tearfully  around  him,  and  bade 
him  farewell,  "I  leave  you  with  this  request — pray  for  me." 
They  did  pray  for  him,  and  millions  of  others  prayed  for 
him,  nor  did  they  pray  in  vain.  Their  prayers  were  heard, 
and  the  answer  appears  in  all  subsequent  history.  It  shines 
forth  with  heavenly  radiance  in  the  whole  course  and 
tenor  of  his  administration,  from  its  commencement  to 
its  close. 

God  raised  him  up  for  a  great  and  glorious  mission, 
furnished  him  for  his  work,  and  aided  him  in  its  accom- 
plishment, nor  was  it  merely  by  strength  of  mind,  and 
honesty  of  heart,  and  purity  and  pertinacity  of  purpose, 
that  He  furnished.  In  addition  to  those  things,  He  gave 
him  a  calm  and  abiding  confidence  in  the  overruling 
providence  of  God,  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  through  the  power  and  blessing  of 
God.  This  confidence  strengthened  him  in  all  his  hours  of 
anxiety  and  toil,  and  inspired  him  with  calm  and  cheering 
hope,  when  others  were  inclined  to  despondency  and 
gloom.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  emphasis  and  the  deep 
emotion  with  which  he  said,  in  this  very  room,  to  a  com- 
pany of  clergymen  and  others,  who  called  to  pay  their 
respects  in  the  darkest  hour  of  our  civil  conflict,  "Gentle- 
men, my  hope  of  success,  in  this  great  and  terrible 
struggle,  rests  on  that  immutable  foundation,  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  God;  and  when  events  are  very  threaten- 
ing, and  prospects  very  dark,  I  will  hope,  that  in  some  way 
which  man  cannot  see,  all  will  be  well,  in  the  end,  because 
our  cause  is  just  and  God  is  on  our  side."  Such  was  his  sub- 
lime and  holy  faith;  and  it  was  an  anchor  to  his  soul,  both 
sure  and  steadfast.  It  made  him  strong  and  firm.  It  em- 
boldened him  in  the  pathway  of  duty,  however  rugged 
and  perilous  it  might  be.  It  made  him  valiant  for  the  right, 
for  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity;  and  it  held  him  in 
steady,  patient,  and  unswerving  adherence  to  the  policy  of 
administration  which  he  thought,  and  which  we  all  now 
think,  both  God  and  humanity  required  him  to  adopt.  We 
admired  and  loved  him  on  many  accounts;  for  strong  and 
various  reasons.  We  admired  his  child-like  simplicity; 
his  freedom  from  guile  and  deceit;  his  stanch  and  sterling 
integrity;  his  persistent,  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  all  the 
duties  of  his  eminent  position,  from  a  cause  of  the  poor 
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and  oppressed;  his  charity  of  those  who  questioned  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  opinions  and  the  wisdom  of  his  policy; 
his  wonderful  skill  in  reconciling  differences  among 
friends  of  the  Union,  leading  them  away  from  the  abstrac- 
tions and  inducing  them  to  work  together  and  harmon- 
iously for  the  commonwealth;  his  true  and  enlarged  phil- 
anthropy, that  knew  no  distinction  of  color  or  race,  but 
regarded  all  men  as  brethren,  and  endowed  alike  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  amongst  which 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  his  inflexi- 
ble purpose,  that  what  freedom  had  gained  in  our  terrible 
civil  strife  should  never  be  lost,  and  that  the  end  of  the 
war  should  be  the  end  of  slavery,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
of  rebellion;  his  readiness  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the 
attainment  of  such  a  triumph,  -  a  triumph,  the  blessed 
fruits  of  which  shall  be  as  wide-spread  as  the  earth,  and 
as  enduring  as  the  sun.  All  these  things  commanded  and 
fixed  our  admiration,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
stamped  upon  his  character  and  life  the  unmistakable 
impress  of  greatness.  But  more  sublime  than  any  or  all  of 
these,  more  holy  and  influential,  more  beautiful  and  strong 
and  sustaining,  was  his  abiding  confidence  in  God,  and  in 
the  final  triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness,  through  Him, 
and  for  His  sake.  This  was  his  noblest  virtue,  his  grandest 
principle;  the  secret,  alike  of  his  strength,  his  patience, 
and  his  success.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  after  being  near  him 
steadily,  and  with  him  often,  for  more  than  four  years,  is 
the  principle  by  which,  more  than  any  other,  he  being 
dead  yet  speaketh.  Yes,  by  his  steady,  enduring  confidence 
in  God,  and  in  the  complete,  ultimate  success  of  the  cause 
of  God,  which  is  the  cause  of  humanity,  more  than  in  any 
other  way,  does  he  now  speak  to  us,  and  to  the  nation  he 
loved  and  served  so  well.  By  this  he  speaks  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  office,  and  charges  him  to  have  faith  in  God.  By 
this  he  speaks  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  men  in 
whom  he  counseled  so  much,  and  associated  with  so  long, 
and  he  charges  them  to  have  faith  in  God.  By  this  he 
speaks  to  all  who  occupy  positions  of  influence  and  author- 
ity in  these  sad  and  troubled  times,  and  he  charges  them 
all  have  faith  in  God.  By  this  he  speaks  to  this  great  people 
as  they  sit  in  sackcloth  today,  and  weep  for  him  with  a 
bitter  wailing,  and  refuse  to  be  comforted,  and  he  charges 
them  to  have  faith  in  God;  and  by  this  he  will  speak 
through  the  ages,  and  to  all  rulers  and  peoples  in  every 
land,  and  his  message  to  them  will  be,  "Cling  to  liberty 
and  right,  battle  for  them,  bleed  for  them,  die  for  them, 
if  need  be,  and  have  confidence  in  God."  Oh,  that  the  voice 
of  this  testimony  may  sink  down  into  our  hearts  today, 
and  every  day,  and  into  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  exert 
its  appropriate  influence  upon  our  feelings,  our  faith,  our 
patience,  and  our  devotion  to  the  cause,  now  dearer  to 
us  than  ever  before,  because  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
the  most  conspicious  defender,  its  wisest  and  most  fondly 
trusted  friend. 
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This  sermon,  which  has  conveniently  been  left  undis- 
cussed by  biographers  who  have  labored  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  died  an  unbeliever,  contains  much  that  is  invalu- 
able to  students  of  Lincoln's  administration.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  sincere  tributes  ever  paid  to  an  humble 
servant  of  God  and  a  leader  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Gurley  accompanied  the  body  to  its  burial  at 
Springfield,  and  while  on  the  funeral  train  wrote  the  hymn, 
"Rest,  Noble  Martyr!  Rest  in  Peace!"  This  hymn,  at  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  request,  was  sung  just  before  the  reading  of  the 
Second  Inaugural,  which  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
ceremonies  at  the  grave  had  fittingly  chosen  as  the  most 
appropriate  words  for  committing  the  body  of  him  whose 
life  had  been  dedicated  to  lifting  the  burdens  of  men,  back 
to  the  soil  of  his  native  state. 

The  words  of  the  hymn  have  become  a  part  of  the 
heritage  of  the  church  whose  pastor  had  led  Lincoln  to  a 
full  surrender  of  himself  to  Christ: 


Rest,  noble  Martyr!  Rest  in  peace! 

Rest  with  the  true  and  brave 

Who,  like  thee,  fell  in  Freedom's  cause, 

The  Nation's  life  to  save. 

Thy  name  shall  live  while  time  endures, 

And  man  shall   say   of  thee, 

'He  saved  his  Country  from  its  foes 

And  bid  the  slave  be  free." 

These  deeds  shall  be  thy  monument, 

Better  than  brass  or  stone 

They  leave  thy  fame  in  glory's  light, 

Unrivaled  and  alone! 

This  consecrated  spot  shall  be 

To  Freedom  ever  dear; 

And  Freedom's  sons  of  every  race 

Shall  weep  and  worship  here. 

O  God!  before  Whom  we  in  tears 

Our  fallen  Chief  deplore, 

Grant  the  cause  for  which  he  died 

Shall  live  for  evermore. 

To  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 

To  God  whom  we  adore, 

Be  glory,  as  it  was,  is  now, 

And  shall  be,  evermore. 
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"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all — " 
"The  purposes  of  the  Lord  are  perfect  and  must  prevail." 
All  that  was  mortal  of  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  laid  to 
rest,  but  he  was  not  dead.  The  hand  of  the  assassin  had  but 
set  his  spirit  free,  had  but  liberated  him  from  the  hamper- 
ing influences  of  his  contemporaries,  that  he  might  become 
the  timeless  leader  of  all  who  would  lift  the  burdens  of 
slavery  from  the  shoulders  of  men,  and  establish  truth, 
freedom  and  justice  in  the  earth. 

At  the  time  of  his  assassination,  Lincoln  had  not 
formally  united  with  the  church.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Adams,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Gurley,  who  has  passed  her  eightieth  birth- 
day, and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  enthusiastic  and 
mentally  alert  members  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  says:  "My  father  had  many  discussions 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  about  uniting  with  the  church,  and  had 
persuaded  him  that  this  was  what  he  should  do.  The  time 
had  been  set,  which  was  only  a  few  Sundays  after  his  as- 
sassination." 

Dr.  Gurley's  own  testimony,  given  eight  years  after 
Lincoln's  death,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  Scribner's 
Monthly,  July,  1873,  when  asked  about  the  rumor  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  infidelity  then  being  circulated  by  William  H. 
Herndon  and  Ward  H.  Lamon,  replied: 

I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  It  could  not  have  been 
true  of  him  while  here  for  I  have  had  frequent  and  in- 
timate conversations  with  him  on  the  Bible  and  the 
Christian  religion,  when  he  could  have  had  no  motive  to 
deceive  me,  and  I  consider  him  sound,  not  only  on  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  on  all  its  fundamental 
doctrines  and  teachings.  And  more  than  that:  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  chastened  and  weary  life,  after  the  death  of 
his  son  Willie,  and  his  visit  to  the  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg, he  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  everything  but  God,  but  he  now  believed  his 
heart  was  changed,  and  that  he  loved  the  Saviour,  and  if 
he  was  not  deceived  in  himself,  it  was  his  intention  soon 
to  make  a  profession  of  religion. 

Another  interesting  testimony,  which  is  included  in 
the  heretofore  mentioned  article  in  Scribner's,  is  given  by 
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the  Rev.  Dr.  Byron  Sutherland,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Sutherland  writes: 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  1862,  about  the  time  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  seriously  contemplating  the  issuing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  that  I,  in  company  with  some 
friends  of  the  President,  called  upon  him.  After  some 
conversation,  in  which  he  seemed  disposed  to  have  his 
joke  and  fun,  he  settled  down  to  a  serious  consideration 
of  the  subject  before  his  mind,  and  for  one-half  hour 
poured  forth  a  volume  of  the  deepest  Christian  philosophy 
I  ever  heard.  He  began  by  saying: 

"The  ways  of  God  are  mysterious  and  profound  be- 
yond comprehension — 'who  by  searching  can  find  Him 
out' — there  is  nothing  left  but  for  the  heart  of  man  to  take 
up  faith  and  believe  and  trust  where  it  cannot  reason. 
Now  I  believe  we  are  all  agents  and  instruments  of  Divine 
Providence.  On  both  sides  we  are  working  out  the  will 
of  God;  yet,  how  strange  the  spectacle!  Here  is  one-half 
the  nation  prostrated  in  prayer  that  God  will  help  them 
destroy  the  Union  and  build  up  a  government  upon  the 
corner  stone  of  human  bondage.  And  here  is  the  other 
half  equally  earnest  in  their  praj^ers  and  efforts  to  defeat 
a  purpose  which  they  regard  as  so  repugnant  to  their  ideas 
of  human  nature  and  the  rights  of  society,  as  well  as  lib- 
erty and  independence.  They  want  slavery;  we  want  free- 
dom. They  want  a  servile  class;  we  want  to  make  equality 
practical  so  far  as  possible.  And  they  are  Christians,  and 
we  are  Christians.  They  and  we  are  praying  and  fighting 
for  results  exactly  opposite.  What  must  God  think  of  such 
a  posture  of  affairs?  There  must  be  but  one  solution,  self- 
deception.  Somewhere  there  is  a  fearful  heresy  in  our 
religion,  and  I  cannot  think  it  lies  in  the  love  of  liberty 
and  in  the  aspirations  of  the  human  soul. 

"What  I  am  to  do  in  the  present  emergency  time  will 
determine.  I  shall  hold  myself  in  my  present  position  and 
with  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  an  instrument  of  Provi- 
dence. I  have  my  own  views  and  purposes.  I  have  my  own 
convictions  of  duty,  and  my  notions  of  what  is  right  to 
be  done.  But  I  am  conscious  every  moment  that  all  I  am 
and  all  I  have  is  subject  to  the  control  of  a  Higher  Power, 
and  that  Power  can  use  me,  or  not  use  me,  in  any  man- 
ner or  at  any  time,  as  His  wisdom  and  might  may  be 
pleasing  to  Him. 

"Nevertheless,  I  am  no  fatalist.  I  believe  in  the  su- 
premacy of  the  human  conscience,  and  that  men  are  re- 
sponsible beings;  that  God  has  a  right  to  hold  them,  and 
will  hold  them,  to  a  strict  account  for  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body.  But,  sirs,  I  do  not  mean  to  give  you  a  lecture 
upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  are 
simply  with  me  the  convictions  and  realities  of  great  and 
vital  truths,  the  power  and  demonstration  of  which  I  now 
see  in  the  light  of  this  our  National  struggle,  as  I  have 
never  seen  before.  God  only  knows  the  issue  of  this  busi- 
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ness.  He  has  destroyed  nations  from  the  map  of  history 
for  their  sins.  Nevertheless,  my  hopes  prevail  generally 
above  my  fears  for  our  own  Republic.  The  times  are  dark, 
the  spirits  of  ruin  are  abroad  in  all  their  powers,  and  the 
mercy  of  God  alone  can  save  us." 

We  took  our  leave  from  him,  confident  that  he  would 
be  true  to  those  convictions  of  right  and  duty,  which  are 
derived  from  so  deep  a  Christian  philosophy. 

Surely  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  religious  conviction 
had  taken  firm  root  and  deepened  in  his  heart  until  it  had 
grown  into  a  practical,  workable  religion,  and  the  kind  of 
faith  that  strengthened  him  for  being  and  doing  what  God 
would  have  him.  He  had  said  repeatedly: 

When  any  church  will  inscribe  over  its  altars,  as  its 
sole  qualification  for  membership,  the  Saviour's  con- 
densed statement  of  both  law  and  gospel,  "Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord,  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," 
that  Church  will  I  join  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  soul. 

And  though  he  made,  during  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life,  almost  countless  declarations  of  faith  in  God,  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  Bible  as  God's  revealed 
Word  and  the  only  practical  guide  of  life,  and  in  the  power 
of  prayer,  there  are  yet  those  who  believe  with  his  early 
biographers,  that  he  was  a  fatalist,  a  skeptic,  and  "an  in- 
evitably doomed  infidel." 

Strange  paradox!  Strangest  perhaps,  in  the  paradoxi- 
cal life  of  this  great  man,  that  he  whose  religious  life  has 
been  so  severely  attacked  and  universally  questioned, 
should  exemplify  the  Christ-like  spirit  to  such  a  degree 
that  his  influence  has  permeated  every  part  of  our  national 
life,  and  that  seventy-seven  years  after  his  death  he  should 
be  regarded  by  the  people  of  all  nations  as  the  greatest 
exemplar  of  child-like  faith  in  God  of  any  of  the  great  men 
placed  at  the  head  of  our  Nation. 

Paradoxical,  too,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  through  the 
Church  and  the  Christian  ministry  that  all  doubt  regard- 
ing the  religious  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  may  be  van- 
quished, and  that  the  old  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 


Church,  whose  history  is  contemporaneous  with  the  life 
of  the  National  Capital,  and  whose  ministers,  from  its 
earliest  years  down  to  the  present  time,  have  been  of  Scotch 
Covenanter  stock,  strict  adherents  to  the  tenets  of  Calvin- 
ism, and  as  orthodox  as  John  Knox  himself,  should  become 
the  Lincoln  shrine. 

In  this  we  now  see  the  closing  words  of  Dr.  Gurley's 
funeral  sermon  were  more  than  a  eulogy,  they  were 
prophecy,  the  fulfilling  of  which  will  be  continued  through- 
out the  ages: 

All  of  you  that  gained  our  love  and  raised  our  ad- 
miration still  subsist,  and  will  ever  subsist,  preserved  in 
the  minds  of  men,  the  register  of  the  ages,  and  the  records 
of  fame.  Others  who  have  figured  on  the  stage  of  life  and 
were  the  worthies  of  a  former  day,  will  sink  for  want  of 
a  faithful  historian  into  the  common  dust  of  oblivion,  in- 
glorious and  unremembered.  But  you,  our  lamented  friend 
and  head,  delineated  with  truth,  and  fairly  consigned  to 
posterity,  will  survive  yourself,  and  triumph  over  the  in- 
juries of  time. 

"Such  was  he,  his  work  is  done; 
But  while  the  race  of  mankind  endure, 
Let  his  great  example  stand 
Colossal,  seen  of  every  land, 
And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman  pure, 
Till  in  all  lands  and  through  all  human  story, 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory. 
But  speak  no  more  of  his  renown, 
Let  your  earthly  fancies  down; 
And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him, 
God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him." 

The  life  and  influence  of  Abraham  Lincoln  defy  rea- 
son, and  are  without  explanation,  save  only  as  we  believe 
that  he  was  a  man  of  destiny,  called  out  from  among  the 
people,  trained  and  ordained  of  God  to  free  our  Nation 
from  the  curse  of  slavery,  to  save  the  Union,  and  to  leave 
to  the  world  a  spiritual  heritage  which  will  continually 
point  men  to  God,  the  Ruler  of  Nations,  the  unerring  Guide 
of  men  who  will  trust  Him. 
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O,  Why  Should  the  Spirit 
of  Mortal  Be  Proud? 


This  poem  was  a  special  favorite  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. It  was  shown  to  him  by  a  friend  when  a  young  man. 
Afterwards  he  clipped  it  from  a  newspaper  and  memorized 
it.  "I  would  give  anything  to  know  who  wrote  this  poem," 
he  said  once  to  a  friend.  Afterwards  he  learned  the  name  of 
the  author.  William  Knox,  an  obscure  poet,  had  struck  a 
responsive  cord  in  the  heart  of  Lincoln,  and  the  spirit  of 
his  poem  was  incarnated  in  this  great  and  good  man. 

O,  WHY  SHOULD  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MORTAL  BE  PROUD? 

O,  WHY  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid; 
As  the  young  and  the  old,  the  low  and  the  high, 
Shall  crumble  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved, 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  who  proved, 
The  father  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest, — 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  that  dwelling  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  brow,  on  whose  cheek,  in  whose  eye, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure, — her  triumphs  are  by; 
And  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased 
Are  the  memories  of  mortals  who  loved  her  and  praised. 

The  head  of  the  king,  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne; 
The  brow  of  the  priest,  that  the  mitre  hath  worn; 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, — 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 
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The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap; 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the  steep; 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread, — 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  weed, 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  see  the  same  sun 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  did  think; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers  did  shrink; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  our  fathers  did  cling, 
But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  the  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved, — but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold; 
They  scorned, — but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold; 
They  grieved, — but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers  will  come; 
They  joyed, — but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is  dumb. 

They  died, — ah!  they  died; — we,  things  that  are  now, 
That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
And  make  in  their  dwelling  a  transient  abode, 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Yea,  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 

Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain: 

And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and  the  dirge, 

Still  follow  each  other  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye;  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud; 
O,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 

— William  Knox 
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